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'convinced of the truth* of the petitioners' allegations.149 Not all the
masters, however, accepted the award, with the result that there was a
strike of tailors in July.150 By an Act of 1768 to amend that of 1721
wages were again raised and the hours of the award of 1764 were
accepted, while in a time of general mourning wages were to be doubled
without any extension of hours, overtime being paid for at 6d. an hour
instead of die usual 3d.
The hours of the bookbinders were shortened still more. In 1747 the
recognized hours of the trade were from 6 to 9. In 1785 the journeymen
wfere trying to get them reduced from 6 to 8 to 6 to 7; they eventually
got the hour, though the effort involved them in an indictment
for conspiracy. In 1794, this time by agreement with the masters,
another hour was taken off- a total reduction of three hours in half a
century.151
In the middle of the century (1747) in handicraft trades, hours of
from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. were common; in many trades they were from
6 to 9 and in one or two from 5 to 9. These times represented the normal
day during which the apprentice was required to work, and in which
the journeyman on piecework could make the standard earnings of his
trade. The building trades for the most part worked from 6 to 6 or
during daylight. Ship-building artisans worked according to tides.
Rope-making hours were irregular; to quote a rope-maker of Sun
- Tavern Fields in 1742: 'We cannot make ropes when the sun shines...
we begin at 8 o'clock at night and work till 8 in the morning, and some-
times we work all day if we can hold it.'152
Shopkeeping hours were said in 1747 (in the City) to be in general
from 7 to 8, but hours grew later as the century advanced. Robert
Owen, when an assistant in a London haberdasher's (1786) had to be in
the shop by 8; in the busy season it was crowded with customers till
10 or 10.30 at night, after which the place had to be put in order, and
this was often not finished till two in the morning.153 'An old quaker*
has left it on record
...that he served his apprenticeship to a grocer in Cheapside between 1786 and
1793, that the shop was opened at 7 a.m. and closed at 10 p.m., that his
ablutions were limited to his countenance, and that he never went out except
to meeting on First Days, adding that he had no sense of being hardly dealt
with, for it was the custom of the time and he was as his fellows.154